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Why and Wherefore 


VICE-PRESIDENTS WAKING UP.—Somehow or other, we could never 
understand what are the’ real and definite duties of a vice-president; his 
position always seemed to us a sort of a sinecure, a mere appendage to the 
huge machinery of government, his function merely consisting of draw- 
ing the spondulix and looking wise. We have been mistaken, however. Tom 
Marshal, unlike his predecessors, can make eloquent after-dinner speeches, 
and although his constitution won't allow him to mix drinks, hecan mix oxy- 
gen and hydrogen with a little dash of brimstone to perfection; and the ef- 
fect of this concoction upon the gullible public is astounding. At the Thomas 
Jefferson anniversary banquet held in New York City, he had the proteges of 
Lord Mammon scared stiff with*the following warning: 

“Lookout, boys, g0 easy with the plunder. The whole blamed country is 
in turmoil. The spirit of discontent and unrest is rife, and the damned dirty 
rabble is no longer satisfied with vacuum grub-pails, they want something 
tangible beneath their belts; they want to discard their seedy, cast-off 
rags for real garments. They are on to us. Hear them? They say t’ell with 
our courts! They have no more respect for vested rights of private property 
than a jack-rabbit. They look upon our captains of finance and industry as 
unscrupulous rogues. They brand our politicians as a bunch of unmitigated 
crooks. They are clamoring for freedom and equality of opportunity. The 
prattle of pulpit and press has no more effect upon them than the water in 
this finger-bowl on a duck’s back; I tell you, lookout, or they’ll I. W. W.! Mix 
a little of your conscience with your adulterated wienerwurst. Yes, lookout 
old pals. It was somewhat similar conditions that produced the Encyclopae- 
dists, and their writings brought about the French Revolution. I repeat it, 
lookout, boys, before the bogeyman Socialism will get you!” 

Of course, we are not to be influenced by mere fine phraseology, for we 
know that after the nation has sobered up from the effects of this Jefferson- 
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ian katzenjammer, the plutes will not be one jot wiser, nor the dupes a pica- 
yune richer; yet we cannot help admitting that Tom Marshall can marshal his 
facts with unusual sagacity and ability. This feature alone makes us feel 
that at least one vice-president has earned his salary, and earned it well. 


KING VIC IS ON TO THEM.—Tom Marshall is not alone in assuming the 
role of prophet and reformer. Across the sea, in sunny Italy, we have King 
Victor Emmanuel, who in his speech before Parliament said that the function 
of government should be ‘‘to increase the workers’ standard of life and bring 
about a more peaceful and just solution of the conflicts between capital and 
labor by efficient legislation and substitute to the drastic means often resorted 
to today with a sound and harmonious cooperation of all classes.” Although 
the above sounds like an after-dinner speech of the Civic Federation, don’t 
think for a moment that we are insinuating that Vic is a fool; he’s got more 
experience than Marshall, and the bugaboo of Social Democracy does'nt scare 
him a bit. He has witnessed the performances of pink acrobats, and enjoys 
it immensely. Didn’t Millerand drink to his and Queen Helena’s health? Did- 
n’t the rrrrrevolutionary Enrico Ferri, sanction his buccaneering expedition in 
Tripoli? Didn’t these sleek guys offer him congratulations when his touring 
car escaped being sabotaged? Don’t the five million genosses show their lo- 
yalty and devotion to the fatherland and Kaiser Biily by their model and ex- 
emplary habits; by their perfect Gretchen-like behavior ; by their deadening 
party discipline; by their cringing and servile attitude; by their dancing 
on the tight-rope of opportunism? 

That he knows their worth is evidenced by the fact that when his prime 
minister Giolitti was voicing his reluctance in handing a portfolio to a fol- 
lower of bewhiskered Moses Marx, he protested in the following terms; “Why 
no! After following political events in Europe, I have come to the conclusion 
that a social-democrat when given power will do precisely what others have 
done, and by no means constitute a menace to existing institutions.” I tell 
you King Vic is wise. He knows that although there are 57 varieties of kick- 
ers they can be classified into two categories. One, composed of sissies who 
want to get there—on the sinecure—no matter how, but get there, even by 
riding rough-shod upon principles and turning their backs on their constituents; 
who flirt with purveyors of religious narcotics and dispensers of political moon- 
shine; and the other red-hot bunch, who are aware that freedom and well- 
being cannot be handed down to us like manna to the Israelites of the desext, 
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but by going after it tooth and nail, by direct action and the general strike. 
It’s the latter element that gives him frequent nightmares. Anyhow, let’s 
give him credit for knowing which is which. Is it any wonder that kings have 
dispensed with jesters at court? Democracy has been furnishing plenty of 
them who serve without additional burden to the royal budget. 


CLASS LINES CLEARLY DRAWN.—The recent ruling of a Seattle judge 
who contends that I. W. W. members are not entitled to citizenship has 
aroused a feeling of indignation among the advocates of one big union, who 
seem to consider this sweeping rule a flagrant discrimination against their 
organization by the powers that be. And so it is. What are you going to 
do about it? You, who are so fond of playing with a crescendo upon the 
strings of the class struggle, can’t you realize that this judge’s hostile atti- 
tude is but the inevitable consequence of revolutionary propaganda, and he 
not only is perfectly consistent with the ethics of his position in excluding 
you as he did, but he is enforcing the law, both in letter and in spirit. It’s 
your reasoning that is at fault:either you’re law-abiding, desirable citizen or 
you are not. If you are, you have no- business going about starting some- 
thing like free speech, direct action, sabotage; stay home, darn socks, and 
vote the ticket every once in a while. If you are not, and sincerely believe 
that nothing can be accomplished without said powerful methods, why ex- 
pect legal recognition and consideration from the very institutions whom you 
despise and against which you have declared a bitter and relentless war? 
There is no way out of it, boys. Let’s stand up like men and take our med- 
icine; the Seattle judge has the goods on all of us. 


MOTHER NATURE AND ONE OF HER SONS.—Henri Zisly, publisher 
of “La Vie Naturelle” is a revolutionist—in his own way. Unlike his Parisian 
comrades who are actively engaged in a resolute struggle for the deliverance 
of the toilers from their bondage, he’s a Tolstoian, a vegetarian of frugal hab- 
its, so suave and Christ-like in nature, that he would rather miss a week’s 
board than to ask for credit or fight for it. His hobby is to live in close com- 
munion with nature, hence he has a profound abhorrence for everything that 
savors of civilization; technical knowledge, craftmanship are sheer nonsense 
to him; educational systems are only shams and a makeshift; the mad rush 
for gain and possession have no charm for him. Like Thoreau, he would 
svulie, live in an humble hut, munching on a few nuts than put up at the 
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Waldorf-Astoria. He's a gifted writer and a poet as well—but we shan’t 
hold that against him. However, his simplicity of life does not end here: 
if he could have his way he would discard our cumbersome and unattrac- 
tive hand-me-down clothes for a more becoming. adamitic attire. As an 
ardent advocate of free communism the staunch love of comrades is more 
to him than all the ethical teachings and mouldy statute books put to- 
gether. We admire him for having the courage of his convictions, and 
despite his “cranky” notions, he’s a damn good fellow. 

Zisly has solicited our opinion of his aims and work, and we cheer- 
fully give it minus the conventional leaf. That civilization as it is under- 
stood today is only a curse, radicals of all shades of opinion will agree. 
Yet, why should we dispense with its many benefits simply because 
they have been reaped by a few? Why ignore the development of science 
when it has enabled us to study and conquer the very obstacles that na- 
ture has placed in our path? Why reject the machine simply because we 
have been enslaved by it, instead of taking possession and making it pro- 
duce for the benefit and comfort of all? Zisly’s ‘‘natural” philosophy is at 
its best only a platonic protest against the follies of man—he fights by 
running away. Tolstoi, to certain degree, made the same mistake. The call 
of nature sounds mighty alluring on real estate tracts and on the lips of im- 
practical poets, for the realization of Zisly’s ideas would necessarily imply 
that the soil be accessible to all, which today is far from being a fact. 

This flaw in our comrade’s reasoning is even more evident when one 
considers that he must avail himself of technical knowledge in order to pro- 
duce and send out into the world the fruits of his beautiful, yet childish 
fancy. To be a little more consistent with his “natural” principles he would 
have to make use of a goose-quill dipped into blackberry juice and jot his 
thoughts down on a fig-leaf, and despatch his charming magazinelet on 
the wing of a carrier pigeon. When he will do this, we will probably entertain 
his singulay notions more seriously. 


TWO BIRDS OF A FEATHER.—Although Woodrow Wilson in his his- 
tory of the American people has said some mean things about the militant 
trade unions, in two of his recent appointments reveals a certain knowledge 
of human nature, and now proves himself a shrewd statesman in the making 
by attempting to offset the unfavorable impression created among the A. F. 
of L. element, that, whether for ill or good, constitutes a certain power in the 
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political world. Not that his opinion has changed, no indeed. As president 
of this great assocracy he’s got to use more tact and diplomacy than when 
he was dabbling in history as dean of a university. As a rule, the workers 
never take any stock in what is said or done inside the colleges; when they 
happen to go in there, it’s either to clear the land for a foot-ball ground, to 
repair the battle-scarred furniture from the effects of a rough-house, or clean 
up the mess. Their main activity in life is grubbing and bending and crawl- 
ing, eternally apologizing for being alive. 

Woodrow Wilson knows what he’s doing. The notorious Lynch and Mac 
Arthur as champions of the idendity of interest between capital and Jabor 
are without peer. The haves will certainly be satisfied, since they don’t give 
a continental damn who gets the political plums as long as the economic or- 
chard remains undisturbed; and as for the have nots, why, they are con- 
gratulating themselves that two of their ranks have risen so high in the es- 
timation of the admistration as to secure important sinecures. And every- 
body will be satisfied. Most everyone knows how Lynch gained his. popular- 
ity among the publishers, how he threatened to fill the positions of printers 
who went out in sympathy with pressmen and stereotypers, how he pitted 
member against member in the Jewish newspaper strike; how he fought 
local union autonomy by surrounding himself with a crooked bunch of labor 
politicians, thereby making the “intellectuals” of the working class the laugh- 
ing stock of the whole labor movement. This is how he gained power, pres- 
tige among fools; and recognition, appreciation and applause among politic- 
ians and exploiters of labor. And this type of leader has been singled out for 


emulation in certain labor circles! The irony of it! 
As for MacArthur he always took great interest in civic matters and, 


naturally, became pretty chummy with the Frisco labor skinners; the ship- 
owners will never have cause to complain of his actions. Today, the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, a body composed of staunch fighters by the very na- 
ture of their occupation, through the influence of MacArthur and others, has 
lost its former inclinations towards direct action, and these sturdy men who 
can reef a fore-sail in the face of a south-easter,.emasculated of their spirit 
of initiative have degenerated into a bunch of sea-lawyers who sheepishly 
plead for the r rights by lobbying at the legislatures. 

Lynch as U. S. Public Printer and MacArthur as U. S. Shipping Commis- 
sioner are in their proper place now in the hand of the enemy. Had they re- 
mained where they were, they might have been mistaken for friends of 
labour. Bally fur ycu, Presideit Wilson. 
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INSTEAD OF A LETTER.—Being very busy folks, we often neglect our 
correspondence with many of our readers who have sent us words of good 
cheer and encouragement. Some preliminary considerations on our part seem 
both timely and necessary. Wuy?, as a rule, makes no apology for being 
here; it came into existence in response to an appeal of so many comrades, 
that when they meet to discuss the whys and wherefores they can double up 
in one chair. Above all, it is self supporting, that is, it is kept up by our 
own efforts, by our slender means, by our desire for self expression; there- 
fore, we do not, and never will, ask for financial assistance in the name of 
comradeship, or with the pretense that it is filling a long-felt want in the 
radical movement. All we ask of our readers is, if they consider that this 
magazinelet is doing its share of kicking in the right direction; if they be- 
lieve that, in a measure, it is contributing its share in kindling the flame of 
discontent and revolt; if they appreciate our good intentions, our earnestness, 
our sincerity—to merely support it by their subscription, and induce their 
friends to do likewise—nothing more. 

We admit that Wuy? is not perfect, we are never entirely satisfied with 
it ourselves ; however, we, too, are learning by doing, and make our mistakes 
educational. Nor do we pose as philosophers, redeemers or scholars—just 
common working folks who, having received asheep skin at the University of 
Hard Knocks, are now taking a post-graduate course educating ourselves and 
others in the art of rising above a wretched environment where stagnation 
and sordid gain supremely rule. The foregoing is in reply to several well- 
meaning inquiries concerning our aims and purpose. 

One friend writes that there are too many radical publications. This ob- 
jection seems to us ill-founded; we can never have too many. Each one 
stands on its own merit and scope; we could never consider an enter- 
prise of this nature in the same light as we do a commercial undertaking 
where competition is a factor to be reckoned with. Personally we welcome 
such “competition,” the world needs more of it; and, as the movement grows 
both in number and in influence, we must reasonably expect a proportionate 
increase in our press. Why narrow our field of expression according to the 
limitations of a parboiled enthusiasm? Besides, each paper or magazine has 
its own field, and the fear of “invasion” would only denote that in carrying 
on work of this character one is not entirely actuated by the best of motives; 
that one overestimates his own ability or the part that one is playing in the 
the revolutionary world. Let us be big enough and broad enough to include 
and appreciate what is being done in behalf of human progress. 
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Comrade Fox and Foster are both doing good work in the field they have 
chosen; too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of working 
within the ranks of labor—a field that has been sadly neglected in the past. 
‘“‘Regeneracion,” everyone will admit, has done more to bring before thinking 
people, both here and abroad, a clear and revolutionary interpretation of the 
Mexican question than any other periodical. Our veteran contemporary, 
“Mother Earth,” occupies a unique place; rebellious in tone, fearless in char- 
acter, it always makes one feel an urge to dare and do. Our new acquisition 
to our press, ‘“‘The Social War,” needs no commendation—it speaks for itself. 
Its columns sparkle with revolt and biting sarcasm, and is an excellent tonic 
even for those who are inclined to hibernate in broad mid-summer. 

Some comrades are in a habit of fletcherizing the lint about the short- 
comings of this or that individual. Unfortunately, the philosophy of criticism 
has more followers than Tolstoy, Kropotkin and Stirner put together. The 
doers have neither the time nor the inclination to single out the petty flaws in 
human conduct. However, there is. one remedy: let the ought-to-dos strive 
to do better than the other fellow—this is the best way to get even. And 
before closing this heart-to-heart talk with our readers we invite all those 
who feel like writing upon pertinent subjects that are within the scope and 
character of WHy? to contribute their share in making its pages more com- 
plete and effective. The clash of ideas will create the light. 


WHEN OTHER MEANS FAIL.—Now, everyone knows that when a wo- 
man makes up her mind to get something—it makes no difference what—a 
ticket at the opera, an Easter hat, an affinity or the vote, she’s going to get 
it; this lesson the proud and dignified John Bull doesn’t seem to learn. There 
is no use talking the suffragettes are in earnest ; to them the end justifies the 
means, and, with the exception of the Syndicalists, they are the only ones 
that show signs of determination and virility. We might suggest, in case 
fancy tactics such as throwing sea boots at the magistrates’ wigs, smashing 
windows and London bobbies on the mug, burning or blowing up residences 
and public buildings, do not succeed in bringing the stubborn Britisher to 
time, let’em try the sex-strike. Man,— no matter of what station in life — 
when facing this formidable weapon will immediately surrender. A man’s a 
man for all o’ that. 


The Belgian workers are suffering from suffragitis ; they’ll be convalesc- 
ing soon, and instead of striking for a vote, they'll vote for a strike. 
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By the Wayside 


There are more lemons than plums in the political orchard. 

If things keep up at this pace, the bard will soon be able to sing, “Strike, 
and the world strikes with you; vote, and you vote alone.” 

Talking about ‘‘airships” reminds us that an ancient Israelite broke all 
records. He, according to reporters of that day, ascended into heaven in a 
chariot of fire. 

A political radical is usually a man who wants to muss things up in the 
hope of establishing himself in circumstances sufficiently comfortable to war- 
rant his becoming a conservative. 

It seems a strange coincidence that the danger of an epidemic is consid- 
ered averted and official supervision is dispensed with only when the funds 
appropriated to combat it have dwindled down to 0. 

Arbitration, civic federations, contracts have the same effect upon the 
labor movement as a mother’s lullaby or a dose of paregoric. They all relieve 
fretfulness and restlessness and crankiness. They are all conducive to slum- 
ber — the little kids in their mother’s arms, and the big kids in the arms of 


capital. 
We read in one of our Marxian exchanges: ‘‘The negroes in this country 


who fifty years ago were absolutely w:tiout property, in 1910 owned 220,000 
farms and about 65,000 of them own their own home.” Who lies, the statis- 
tics or the statisticians who harp on the concentration of wealth? Excom- 
munications from party pontiffs are in order, anyway. 

The radical field is not so much divided between those who favor boring 
from within and those who favor boring from without, as between those who 
bore with a sharp bit and those who use a sledgehammer. The former usu- 
ally manage to penetrate where the brain ought to be, while the latter make 
lots of noise and often send their audiences hellward. 

Now, we qu:.te agree with the followers of Henry George that there can- 
not be any real economic freedom until the soil is accessible to all; and we 
further admit that the most consistent and active Single Taxers are those 
Zapatistas—commonly called brigands by their middle-class brethren on th's 
this side of the line—who are now tilling and holding the soil with a rifie 
slung across their backs, defying Huerta and his rough-house military cab- 
inet. It is doubtful whether they have read “Progress and Poverty,” at any 
rate, they know how to intezpret it better than must of us, 
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Random Thoughts on Economics 


When applied to the political and economic state the word society is de- 
void of meaning. The present strenuous struggle that men, willingly or un- 
willingly, are engaged in, cannot be spoken of in the same breath with asso- 
ciation or the combination of physical, intellectual and natural forces aiming 
at the welfare of all. Every effort is bent in annihilating other efforts, ev- 
eryone is actually engaged in curtailing the expansion of his neighbor. Ri- 
valry, competition, hatred, and their inseparable following—vilification and 
violence reign everywhere. Excessive well-being on one side breeds poverty 
and destitution on the other. 

The creation and the development of these conditions brought forth a 
division of society into two classes: a small minority who secure their well- 
being without personal effort, and the great majority who toil incessantly for 
a mere pittance. And, since it was feared that with the existing inequality 
the underdog might, some day, shake off its fetters of slavery—as every age 
has seen its popular insurrections—the haves found it necessary to create in- 
Stitutions for the defeuse of their privileges, to increase their influence and 
prestige. They organized armies and police, established courts for the pro- 
tection of the “social organism,” and legislatures and parliaments for admin- 
istrative purposes; and, as the upkeep of these institutions, while expensive, 
is non-productive, the toilers had to increase their output considerably, with 
the aid of machinery, in order to satisfy the exigencies of so-called modern 
civilization. Just as in the economic field we have the merchant whose sole 
function is to transit goods from producer to consumer—a useless task, 
since they could deal directly — so in the political field we have an army of 
bureaucrats whose sole business is to direct, govern, approve, overseer and 
manage a simple social function that agreement and direct action would ac- 
complish in less time and greater efficiency. In this way the toiler has been 
condemned to forge his chains with his own hands, and, today, they have 
such hold upon him that he cannot hope to free himself without breaking 
them, without making a resolute attack upon the economic defects of society, 
the objections of sissified “intellectuals” a la Hunter notwithstanding. 

It naturally follows that the toiler cannot expect to attain his emancipa- 
tion by availing himself of those institutions that have been instrumental in 
furthezing his bondage. He must become a living factor in the creation of 
his vwii sucial organism, whose aim is essential to his material, moral and 
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intellectual welfare. And since the trend of modern thought is toward a so- 
ciety based upon free and voluntary association, he must necessarily begin 
now to build upon the existing foundations a solid structure, cemented by 
solidarity. This function entails responsibility, a greater degree of class-cons- 
ciousness—race consciousness; the toiler must learn to dispense with all ar- 
tificial regulation and become a real conscious entity—not a mere tool. 

The superficial observer will tell us that man is naturally inclined toward 
idleness and insubordination, yet we must not forget that in every human be- 
ing there exist a latent desire for expression, to test his own power, his in- 
dividual worth, to apply his intellectual faculties and exercise his own ingen- 
uity. Instead of waiting that man may become perfect and wise in bondage, 
why not remove the obstacles that block the way to freedom ? 

The rational function of society will then become a free association of 
producers and consumers where no one may fear moral or physical cons- 
traint, collective or individual. When we free ourselves from all conven- 
tional lies, moral, political and economical; when we will be imbued with a 
libertarian spirit of initiative and brushed away all age-worn beliefs in sa- 
viours, human or celestial; when we will intensify our desire for examina- 
tion and analysis, we will then seek to perfect the social structure according 
to the requirements of the day. To attain this end we must begin now to 
free ourselves from all germs of authority, and assert our individualities, our 
self reliance. The sentiment of personal responsibility will breed harmony 
and freedom. Our aim is to live fully and perfectly without exercising res- 
traint on others, or suffering it ever. 

The present labor struggles that are convulsing the world are but an in- 
dication that we are under way, and that we mean to get there by the short- 
est road possible. PSP: 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer 
The Devil surely builds his chapel there, 
And you will find upon examination 
The latter has the largest congregation. 


We think a man needs to be governed, and we let him govern others. 
The public has an insatiable curiosity to know everything except what 
is worth knowing. 


A conservative is a person whose brain is incapable of sudden adjust- 
ment to new conceptions. 
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Echoes of the Past 


The supreme architect, the almighty, must have been a little off when he 
created this world, and naturally got things mixed. From biblical text we 
glean that he separated the light from the darkness, but no one has been able 
to tell us which of these two elements prevailed before this sleight-of-hand 
trick. However, we all know how he produced water and separated it from 
the earth. This would lead us to believe that.the earth already existed, and 
that he had no hand in making it. Why didn’t he make the earth first and 
cover the lower surface with water? He certainly must have had a hard job 
reclaiming the whole terrestrial globe! I wish he would condiscend to settle 
upon earth and till some of this infernal hard soil, or drain some of these 
southern swamps. I’d recommend him to my boss, who seems to be bent on 
reclaiming the whole Mississippi delta, I’m sure he’d be willing to pay him 
union wages and overtime. 

After settling the land and water question, he created trees, birds and 
fishes, but as the sun wasn’t in existence, and w:thout it no organic life could 
be possible, consequently these rapidly died off, he had to create the sun, and 
to make plants and animals over again. Then he went further. He created 
Adam out of clay and from one of his ribs he shaped Eve. ’Ell, and I have 
been told that every human being had a mother and a father! Well one day 
he told them not to be bashful, but to increase and multiply; the earth was 
soon populated like an East Side Ghetto. Unlike Comstock, he must have 
been a trifle careless about morality, as the children of Adam and Eve must 
necessarily have intermarried. Shame on him! In the course of time, the 
Cains and Abels—the wise guys and the damphools of that period—began to 
crop up; and the former devised a good scheme to live at the latter’s ex- 
pense by having churches and temples built. In the meantime, the old man 
had created thunder and lightning, and tested the result of his experiments 
upon earth. It often happened that he struck the very temples of worship 
destroying them. The sky-pilots, undismayed, had them rebuilt, and realiz- 
ing the evil intentions of his nibs in the clouds, instead of relying upon 
the subtle influence of hocus-pocus invocations, equipped their joss-houses 
with that simple device called lightning-rod which seems to be a more effi- 
cient preventive against the ire of the gods than all the prayers and fawning 
before wooden idols put together. PF. 


Financial success is impossible without greed and the labor of others. 
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Liberty Luminants 


For centuries science and so-called practical wisdom have said to man: 
“It is good to be rich, to be able to satisfy, at least, your material needs; but 
the only means to be rich is to so train your mind and capacities as to be 
able to compel other men—slaves, serfs or wage earners—to make these 
riches for you. You have no choice. Either you must stand in the ranks of 
the farm laborer or the artisan who, whatsoever economists and moralists 
may promise them in the future, are now periodically doomed to starve after 
each bad crop or during their strikes, and to be shot down by their own sons 
the moment they lose patience. Or you must train your faculties so as to be 
a military commander of the masses, or to be accepted as one of the wheels 
of the governing machinery of the State, or to become manager of men in 
commerce or industry.” For many centuries there was no other choice, and 
men followed that advice, without finding in it happiness, either for them- 
selves and for their own children, or for those whom they pretented to pre- 
serve from worse misfortunes. 

But modern science has another issue to offer to thinking men. It tells 
them that in order to be rich they need not take the bread away from the 
mouths of others; but that the more rational outcome would be a society in 
which men, with the work of their own hands and intelligence, and by the 
aid of the machinery already invented and to be invented, should themselves 
create all imaginable riches. Technics and science will not be lagging behind 
if production takes such a direction. Guided by observation, analysis and 
experiment they wil] answer all possible demands. They will reduce the time 
which is necessary for producing wealth to any desired amount, so as to 
leave to every one as much leisure as he or she may ask for. They surely 
cannot guarantee happiness, because happiness depends as much, or even 
more, upon the individual himself as upon his surroundings. But they guar- 
antee, at least, the happiness that can be found in the full and varied exer- 
cise of the different capacities of the human being, in work that need not be 
overwork, and in the consciousness that one is not endeavoring to base his own 
happiness upon the misery of others. These are the horizons which are 
opened to the unprejudiced mind.—Peter Kropotkin. 


Human life seems to be almost equally divided between those who give 
like heaven and those who have like hell.—Lloyd. 
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Clarisse, the She-Wolf 


The prison life at Saint-Lazaire had begun to bore me, and wished I 
could occupy a cell where I could be alone and read, collect my thoughts, or 
give them expression in writing. However, I do not regret the time spent in 
there; while I made many enemies among the prison crew, I have strength- 
ened the bond of sincere friendship with many inmates, and was enabled to 
study a world heretofore unknown to me —the one of our fallen women — 
whose existence is a sequel of strife, of bitterness fraught with anguish. 

These women are misunderstood and deserve better fate. Error leads 
one to believe that all good impulses are foreign to them. If we but knew 
what treasures of infinite tenderness and genenosity harbor in their soul! I 
could cite many instances; the following will suffice to prove conclusively 
what noble sentiments are kindled within these lost creatures. 

Among the inmates confined at Saint-Lazaire there was a tall and well- 
built creature with dark hair, bright eyes and a coarse, sharp voice, called 
Clarisse, nicknamed the she-wolf. Her youth had been spent in a reform 
school and, naturally, her confinement instead of modifying her strange, viol- 
ent temperament, had rendered more harsh and unbearable. Prisons stifle 
ambition and break a healthy spirit; by perverting sentiment they encour- 
age3 a sullen turbulence; they ill-prepare their victims for life’s battles. 


The vivifying rays of the sun, and love, would restore 
them and bring balm to their bleeding hearts. 


sings the bard. Clarisse was considered most dangerous. Horrible and rev- 
olting tales were circulated in her bebalf. Some said she had slain two men, 
brutally attacked several of her rivals. She was considered the fiendish in- 
carnation of all that’s savage and cruel. I met her for the first time in the 
prison yard. She had been reprimanded and was hurling scathing invectives 
against the Sister. Approaching her quietly, I said: 

“Come, be calm, dear girl, nothing can be gained by acting in this way.” 

“Mind your own damn business!’’ was her sharp reply. 

My gentle insistence was of no avail, in fact, it angered her still more. 
With a powerful clutch she held my wrists, shouting at the top of her voice: 

“Look out, or you'll get your share, if you don’t quit mixing up in my af- 
fairs! I won’t stand it! I have been unjustly accused of concealing the key 
of tue dormitory, and it’s a dirty lie!” shaking her fist at the retreating Sis- 
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ter. Her anger abated somewhat as I led her to a corner of the courtyard. 
Then I began: 

“Listen, dear, why do you shout and behave so?” 

“Oh, you don’t know; this is the only way that I can show these wretches 
that I am not afraid of them.” 

“What for?” I inquired in a calm voice. 

“Well ....”’ but could not proceed, but shrugged her shoulders instead. 

“You realize that I am right, don’t you?” I insisted. 

She gave me a searching look, and in a cordial tone she explained: 

“You see, not every woman can be Jike you and not lose patience. As 
for me, I could never tolerate an injustice without rebelling. 

I smiled and said: ‘There are times when we have to endure certain 
wrongs—this does not hinder us from striving to abolish them.” 


“Who are you, anyway?” she inquired, looking at me with astonishment. 
“Louise Michel.” 
“Louise Michel?! Are you the one that set fire to the four corners of 


Paris, and was finally deported to New Caledonia?” 

“Yes, I am the one who spent ten years in New Caledonia, even if I did 
not set anything on fire.” 

“However, they called you ‘petroleuse.’ I was but a girl, but I remember 
well. If you were not guilty, why did they send you down there?” 

“Why? Because I fought with my comrades for freedom’s cause.” 

Clarisse opened her big black eyes and I, conscious that she had not 
grasped the real meaning of my words, slowly began imparting to her my 
first lesson in humanity. I had hardly finished, when she took hold of my 
hands and exclaimed: 

“Ah! What you say is really true.... Poverty is the cause of our 
ills. That's why I am here. I could have become a different woman if I 
could have earned a descent living in some other way; but in Paris the 
struggle is so hard. I had no trade; I spent most of my life in a Reform 
School, you know.” 

“Didn't your parents send you to school?” 

“My parents? Why they were always drunk. My father in a fit of anger 
killed my mother and was finally sent to the penitentiary. I was alone in the 
world and the authorities placed me to an Orphan Asylum. At the age of 13 
they put me to work in a factory and lived with an ignorant peasant family 
who gave more blows than food. I couldn’t stand it. One day, I stole what 
I could from them and fled to Paris. I was arrested and sentenced to a Re- 
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form School. In there, I got acquainted with several women who initiated 
me in this infamous profession. When released, what could I do with- 
out recommendations, without friends, and not a cent to my name? There 
was only one way open forme .... And Iwas lost!....” As she was 
concluding the story of her wretched life, tears were flowing freely from her 


eyes, and her breast heaved with emotion. After a few moments of silence, 
she resumed: 
“Believe me, Louise, I was not a bad girl. I too longed to be something 


different .... Isimply could not, therefore I sank lower and lower in the 
depths of human degradation, as our bourgeoise say. You see where I am 
now. I expect to be transferred to a penitentiary where I shall have to stay 
for ten long years.”” And the unfortunate girl confessed that in a moment of 
violent rage she had stabbed a macqueraux who had tried to bully her. 

We were soon good friends, and I succeeded in a measure in mitigating 
her exceedingly rash and violent temperament. In this unfortunate creature 
who, feared and considered loathsome and vile by everybody, I soon discov- 
ered many excellent traits, treasures of infinite goodness and consideration. 
Clarisse had become a veritable devil because her degrading environment 
had called out only the worst in her nature; beneath her rough and uncouth 
exterior she harbored a child’s heart. 

Before she left me to go to the Clermont penintentiary, where I met her 
later, she embraced me effusively, and with eyes filled with tears, she said: 

“Goodbye, Louise. I do not know when we shall meet again, but let me 
assure you that I shall never forget you. In all my life you are the only one 


who has spoken a kind word to me.... If I only had a mother like 
youl eae LouIseE MICHEL. 


A nation that. would enclose itself in its own boundary, and sever all 
relations with the rest of the world, would soon become decadent and finally 
perish. It is absurd, if not criminal, to foster hatred among different people. 
Patriotism, after all, is only pretext to sanction military institutions required 
by the wealthy classes to safeguard their privileges. Every nation, every race 
requires the services of the other. No particular one has the monopoly of 
kaowledge and experience; our necessities of life renders us interdependent. 
And there is no reason why we should hate each other because we speak a 
differe.it tongue, or because our forefathers had some grievances with their 
neighburs in deciding on whose clothes-line should hang the king’s mussy 


breeches. Why should we be in anyway responsible for their follies and 
the autaguinoius 2 
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Backward and Forward 


Decency is indecency’s conspiracy of silence.—Proudhon. 

Criticism is my cap tried on your cranium—good fit, good head; poor fit, 
poor head !—that settles it.—Lloyd. 

You are not guilty because you are ignorant, but you are guilty when 
you resign yourself to ignorance.—Mazzini. 

The savants will be troubled in the knowledge, and this knowledge will 
appear to them like a little black point when the sun of the intelligences 
shall rise.—Lammennais. 

Enough of these ambiguous formulas such as “the right to work” or “to 
each the integral product of his labor.” What we proclaim is the right toa 
competency, to a competency for all.—Kropotkin. 

Creeds are dying, beliefs are changing; the old forces of conservatism are 
melting away. Political institutions are failing, as clearly in democratic 
America as in monarchial Europe.—Henry George. 

The difference between what the workers are paid in wages and the sum 
total of the wealth they produce is looked upon as legitimate prey by the 
men who have been instrumental in forming the Civic Federation. That very 
same difference is what we are fighting for; that’s why we are organized. 
Every man who believes in organized labor, every member of a labor union 
who is not in the pay of the employer or working on behalf of the capitalist 
class to destroy the labor movement, is consciously or unconsciously fighting 
for that difference.—Robert Harlin. 

One of two things—either people are rational or irrational beings. If they 
are irrational beings, then they are irrational, and everything with them is 
decided by violence: but there is no reason why certain people should and 
others should not, have a right to use violence. And in that case govern- 
ment violence has no justification. But if men are rational beings, then 
their relations should be based on reason and agreement, not on the violence 
of those who happen to have seized power; and, therefore, in that case, 
again, governmental violence has no justification.—Tulstoy. 


Cruel tyrants, you may slay us, 

Time will but new champions breed, 

And the struggle will go onward 

’Til the universe is freed. —Edelstadt. 
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